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ATTENTION! READERS! 
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Ambition of a Rose 


The roses all but one were culled this morn; 
The lonely Queen just oped her petals bright, 
And spake: My sisters all a bride hath worne, 
But I, forsooth, have found a new delight. 


To rest upon a sinless loving heart, 
Where Jesus dwells in Sacramental love, 
*Tis this my wish, my fond ambition’s part, 
His, seal to be of grace and joy above. 


Thus scarcely said, when came an angel child 
To pluck the Queen from off her em’rald throne; 
And placed her mongst the dew-kissed posies wild 
To mark the path where incense clouds had flown. 


So pure the joy with Jesus in her breast 

And rose upon her dress, a heaven’s boast, 
The child reserved her Queen as present best 

To strew before the monstrance-carried Host. 


Before it greets the Sacrament Divine : 
The rose detached, to lips of child is pressed; 
Then touched the pyx and humbly fell in fine 
Neath priestly feet, its mission had been blessed. 
Paul O. Balzer, C. Ss. R. 
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Father Tim Casey 
FROM ANTONIA DOLORES TO WIDOW McGUCKIN 


C. D. McEnntry, c. ss. R. 

“Unless you do penance, you shall all likewise perish.” The prin- 
ciple here laid down by Our Divine Saviour is clear, is absolute, is 
universal. There is no escaping it. For us poor sinful children of 
Adam penance is necessary. It is necessary in order to atone for the 
sins of the past. It is necessary in order to tame our rebellious nature 
and keep it under control so that it will not lead us to sin in the future. 

“Holy Church, like the watchful mother that she is, does not allow 
us to dilly dally and postpone until it is too late to take up this dis- 
tasteful yet necessary duty—therefore she imposes upon us each year 
the Lenten fast. The Lenten fast consists in this—that we restrict our- 
selves to one full meal each day. The Lenten fast is obligatory upon 
all who have completed their twenty-first year and have not yet begun 
their sixtieth year,—unless for a serious reason they are excused. If 
you doubt whether or not you are excused, do not wait till Lent is 
over and then say to the priest, ‘Father, I did not keep the fast, was I 
excused?’ No, come before Lent begins, state your reasons, and have 
your doubt settled. Then you can proceed with a safe conscience. For, 
remember, if you have a serious, well-founded doubt about the lawful- 
ness of something you are doing, if you could easily have that doubt 
settled, if nevertheless you go on doing that thing without trying to 
settle that doubt, you are guilty of sin.” 


Thus spoke Father Tim Casey on Quinquagesima Sunday, and as 
a result these sundry and various members of his flock sought con- 
ference with him. 


The first was Antonia Dolores Warren. 


“Oh, Father Casey!” she gushed, “isn’t it lovely to think that the 
hallowed days of Lent have come again!” 


“The ‘hungry days of Lent,’ some naughty people call them,” ob- 
served the priest, “neither do they find them overwhelmingly lovely!” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” she said. “How unfortunate that among 
Catholics there should be so many vulgar persons, temperamentally 
incapable of appreciating the higher things of our holy faith! I just 
love Lent, it is like one long, name-day celebration for me. You see 
it’s my name—Antonia Dolores—Dolores after the Dolorous Mother, 
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you know. Lent is the time we consecrate to the memory of the 
Passion of Our Lord and the Dolors of His Mother, so you see every 
day in Lent is my name-day. I seem to feel such sweet compassion 
during all that sad season. I can kneel for hours before the Pieta, 
the statue of the Dolorous Mother, you know.” 

“Yes, I see,” murmured Father Casey absentmindedly, and Antonia 
Dolores began to realize that it was time to state her business and 
give way to the next caller. 

“After what you said in that beautiful sermon this morning I 
thought I should come before Lent and ask to be excused from the 
fast.” 

“Yes, I see,” repeated the priest. 

“Now I shall feel so much more peaceful about it since you have 
settled all my doubts, don’t you know.” And she beamed upon ,her 
venerable pastor with one of her beamiest smiles. 

“But—I—er,” stammered the priest,—the guileless maid was going 
too fast for him. “I don’t quite understand what you said your reason 
is for being excused from the fast.” 

“T beg your pardon, Father.” 

“T say,” repeated Father Casey, “I did not understand what reason 
you alleged as an excuse from the fast.” 

“Oh, do I have to have a reason?” she queried in an injured tone. 

“Of course! Everybody must have a reason—and a serious reason 
—before they can be excused from keeping a serious law.” 

“T thought you would tell me not to fast—you know me so well!” 
By which, of course, she meant he knew how ethereally pious she could 
be—or at least look and talk. 


“My poor child, no matter how well I know you, that does not 


alter the case. If you have not a serious reason, excusing you from 


the law, you must keep the law.” 

“Oh, very well,” she replied stiffly, bowing herself out. And as 
she wended her homeward way, Antonia Dolores was not thinking kind 
things of Father Casey. 

The next day Molly O’Ryan—buxom, bonny Molly O’Ryan,—fun 
and frolic in her laughing eyes, and the glow of health upon her cheeks. 

“Oh, Father Casey, please, I don’t have to fast do I?” 

“Not if you are too weak and sickly.” She gave him such a woe- 
begone look that he repented instantly. 

“You have to work pretty hard, don’t you Molly?” he asked gently. 
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“No, Father, I don’t have to work at all. Of course, I do some 
little work anyhow, but it wouldn’t be enough to excuse me.” 

“What, then, is your excuse?” 

“Why, I get so terribly hungry !” 

“But that is the idea.” 

“What is the idea?” 

“That you should feel hungry.” 

“But, Father, you always say that the Church is such a good, kind 
mother. Surely she doesn’t want to see her children starve themselves 
to death!” ; 

“Holy Church wants you to fast, because she knows you need pen- 
ance. Penance necessarily includes suffering of some kind. If you 
did not feel hungry when you fast, what penance would there be in it?” 

“Well, then, I'll work hard every day during Lent. i should much 
rather work than fast. I’ll help the maid; I’ll do the washing; I’ll drive 
the car for dad; I’ll—I’ll—Then, I'll be excused from fasting, wouldn't 
I, Father ?” 

“Those who are obliged to perform hard manual labor are excused 
from fasting, but no one is allowed to take up hard manual labor dur- 
ing Lent just in order to be excused. One of the features of genuine 
penance is to choose the penance God wants, not that which we prefer 
ourselves.” 

“Oh dear! then I have to fast!” And poor Molly, though she had 
finished a generously substantial meal only an hour before, felt a mighty 
hunger coming over her at the very thought of Lent. 

The next was Michael Mulligan. He wore a hang-dog look. His 
first sentence told why. 

“Th’ woman sint me,” he said, “mebbe yer Reverence wudden’t 
mind lavin’ me free av the fast, I dunno.” 

As Father Casey looked at Mike fumbling with his hat and shifting 
uneasily from one foot to the other, he could not refrain from a tantaliz- 
ing remark: 

“My word, Michael Mulligan, ’tis a model husband you’re growing 
to be—coming here so obediently at your wife’s command. Time was 
when Mrs. Mulligan had cause for complaint in that you were none too 
attentive to her wishes.” 

“Faith, thin, yer Reverence, barrin’ I had the wurrd from yerself, 
she’d give me no pace durin’ tha whole av Length—an what’s worse 
nor that, no brequist ayther.” 
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“So you want to be able to tell your wife that I found you excused 
from fasting. What reason do you allege?” 

“Arrah, yer Reverence, wid all yer larnin’ you could do that much 
betther n’or me.” 

“I can judge whether or not the reasons are sufficient, but you must 
tell me what the reasons are.” 

“Shure, thin,” said Mike shifting nervously in his chair, “which 
wan of the reasons would I be givin’ first ?” 

“There is the point of health; are you too sick to fast?” 

“I’m none too well, thin. Anny man that’s been through what I 
have is fort’nate to be alive at all!” 

“But are you sick, really sick? Have you some disease?” 

“T wudden’t be sayin’ that exactly—leastwise not just now. Mebbe 
before Length is over —” 

“Then,” said Father Casey, “we cannot allege the reason of health. 
What of work? Are you engaged constantly in hard manual work?” 

“Wur’rk, is it? How could the likes av us ate if we didn’t wur’rk?” 

“But what sort of work do you do—manual or mental ?” 

“Sometimes ’tis the wan, thin again ’tis the other.” 

“Look here,” said the priest, “if I am to decide whether or not you 
are excused from fasting on account of work, you must give me a 
clear answer. How many days a week are you engaged in hard manual 
labor ?” 

“Begorra, yer Reverence, ’tis not aisy to say. It’ll be so much won 
week—another week, not so much,—or again, mebbe more.” 

In sheer despair the priest gave up trying to get a definite answer. 
“Here is the doctrine, Michael Mulligan. Work it out for yourself. 
Any man engaged in hard manual labor is excused from fasting. Even 
if he lays off one or the other day, he is still free from fasting in order 
to recuperate the strength he has lost and to build up for the following 
days. If however he should lay off for several days in succession, he 
would be obliged to fast during that time.” 

The next was Matthew Bruce. Matthew was a genuine, four- 
square Catholic.—Of course he was, otherwise he would not have been 
around asking questions about fasting. He believed the laws of the 
Church were made to be kept, and he meant to keep them even when 
it cost him something. But Matthew was human too, and he did not 
fancy giving up his breakfast any more than you or I. 

“Good morning, Father Casey. I have had the misfortune to pass 
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my twenty-first birthday since last Lent. I suppose I am in for the, 
novel experience of forty days of fasting. I was just wondering 
whether my work excused me!” 

“Let me see! you are working in the bank?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“The only kind of work that invariably excuses is hard manual 
work,” 

“Then it’s me for the hungry squad,” said Matthew. 

“In any other kind of work,” explained the priest, you are not 
excused from fasting unless fasting makes you sick or prevents you 
from doing your duty. Begin fasting on Ash Wednesday, and if dur- 
ing the course of Lent you find that it lessens your efficiency so that 
you cannot do your work properly then consider yourself excused.” 

“T thank you, Father,” said Matthew. 

The next was Mrs. Irwin Booth, a prominent figure in the social 
circle of the place. 


“Pardon me, Father Casey,” she said, “but if fasting is injurious to 
my health, I am excused am I not?” 

“Certainly,” replied the priest, though he could not help wondering 
whether a more abstemious diet would not prove salubrious rather than 
detrimental in her particular case. 

“Then it will be all right for me to go on as usual?” she queried. 

“Certainly if your doctor says fasting will hurt—” 

“Oh, bother the doctor !—He is obsessed with this latest fad about 
diet. He said fasting would be good for me. But is not my own 
personal experience to be preferred to the doctor’s mania for diet?” 

“So you have tried fasting and found that it was injurious?” 

“Yes, Father, it gave me a dreadful headache.” 

“Fasting,” said the priest, “should cause us some physical incon- 
venience, but it is not at all the mind of the Church that we should be 
made to suffer such a thing as continual headaches. Did your head- 
aches persist for some time?” 


“Well, I did not continue the experiment for long.” 
“How long?” 


“Why, I began Ash Wednesday morning, and before noon I had 
such a headache that I concluded I was excused and so I stopped fast- 
ing.” 

“T fear, Madam, you did not give the matter a fair test. The 
shock to your system was rather sudden, after a few days of fasting 
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the headaches might have ceased and left you in perfect condition. 
And then, you know, it is just possible the headache on Ash Wednes- 
day morning was not caused by the fasting at all, but rather by the 
Mardi Gras ball of the night before.” 

The next was from Mrs. McGuckin. ’Twas a relief to find that 
she had come on some other business besides dispensations from the 
fast. After she had paid the tuition for her children attending St. 
Mary’s School and was about to take her leave, Father Casey himself 
brought up the timely topic. 

“Of course, Mrs. McGuckin, you are not going to be so foolish as 
to try to fast,” he said. 

“Sure, Father,” returned the little woman laughing. “‘A little fast- 
ing will do us no harm. We eat too much any way.” 

“But you must do all your house work?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“And get the children ready for work and for school?” 

“Oh the children are able to take care of themselves, and they save 
me many a step too.” 

“Your first duty is to take care of your home and your large family ; 
you need all the strength you can get from three full meals a day in 
order to do this.” 

“But mightn’t I try it for a day or two, and if I find that it does 
me no harm at all, keep it up? I'd like to do something in memory of 
the sufferings of our Blessed Lord during the holy Season of Lent.. 

“The perversity of human nature!” soliloquized Father Casey a 
few minutes later as he sat alone at his one o’clock Sunday breakfast. 
“Those that ought not fast, persist in doing so, and those that ought 
tc fast, move heaven and earth to get out of it!” 


This would be a God-fearing nation, I’ll say, 


And there would be no lack of piety, 
If we struggled to get into Heaven the way 
We fight to get into society. 


A great musician once translated the blows of a blacksmith’s ham- 
mer into music. We want inspired prophets to translate all the work 
of the world into the music of the spheres, and show the relation of 
the humblest service to the highest law. 
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By Thy Holy Cross 
LENTEN THOUGHTS 


AUG. T. ZELLER, C. SS. R. 


It was a Friday afternoon in March. The sun was still high in 
the heavens, glowing with Oriental splendor, and darting fiery rays on 
the white buildings of Jerusalem, and making the waves of heat to 
rise from the hills around. Its rays rested on Calvary: they fain 
would have baked the ground to steely brick, so as to make them im- 
pervious to pick or bar. For soon the hill was to be thronged with a 
shouting and jostling procession. 

Three holes are dug in the stony ground; two crosses are put up 
and a third raised in the center. On it hangs a bleeding, bruised, 
mangled body, over which a sign was placed: Jesus of Nazareth, King 
of the Jews. 

“It is consummated!” he said, and died amid a jeering, moking, 
contemptuous people. “Cursed be he who dies on a cross!” But He 
had said: “And I, if I be lifted up, shall draw all men unto myself.” 

Darkness came over the earth at His dying word; the foundations 
of the hill shook; the rocks were rent asunder. 

And Longinus, the Roman centurion, exclaimed: “Truly, this was 
the son of God!” Already the prophecy was being fulfilled. 

Yet more are we forced to cry out: This was the Son of God! when 
we review the triumph of that cross over the world that lay at its feet. 


THE MAN. 


Go back two thousand years and walk through the streets of Rome 
on that day when the cross was raised on Calvary. 

Rome was at the zenith of its glory. The nations lay conquered at 
its feet; its dominion reached to the ends of the then known world. 
But the Roman man was at his lowest. 

“What was the Pagan man?” asks a writer. “A being wrapped in 
the darkness of ignorance and error: knowing nothing of his dignity 
as aman.” He had no work to do; that was a slave’s duty; a citizen 
could not lower himself to that. He passed his time at the public baths, 
at the banqueting table, at the circus and at the gladiatorial games, and 
in things we dare not describe. What did he live for? For enjoy- 
ment, for himself. 
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Walk into the temples of ancient Rome to see what this man wor- 
shipped. The proud ruins of these temples still remain to assure us 
of the wealth and culture of Rome. No nation is greater than its gods; 
these represent its ideals. What gods were adored in Rome? Who 
would believe it? Who would ever conceive that man could sink so 
low? 

Lactantius, a writer of those days, says: “It is easy to see that the 
worshipper of the false gods could not but be debased. For how could 
they be expected to hold life valuable and abhor the shedding of human 
blood who worshipped gods that shed blood like Mars and Bellona? 
How could they spare even their own parent who worshipped Jupiter 
who cast out his own father? How could they hold sacred and be 
merciful to their own infant children who venerated Saturn, the 
devourer of his children? and Juno, who hurled out of Olympus her 
malformed offspring? How could rapine and fraud be avoided by men 
who knew the thefts committed by their god Mercury? How could 
they learn to restrain their passions who adored Jove, Hercules, 
Bacchus, while their lusts and frightful lasciviousness were not only 
known to the learned but brought out on the stage of the theaters, and 
made the choice material of songs that everyone might surely know 
them? Could men be good under such training?” 

Lactantius had been a pagan himself, until in ripe manhood he came 
to the knowledge of the Cross. He knew whereof he spoke. 


THE NEW MAN. 


A little later, nay side by side with this caricature of man, a new 
manhood was growing up. We find them at first grouped around a 
modest altar in the catacombs. The pagons knew of them, not because 
they preached on the street corners or proclaimed aloud that they were 
Christians; no, they knew them simply by their lives: their virtue was 
such a contrast to the lives of the heathens that they were a constant 
reproach to them. Their code was: 

“Blessed are the poor in spirit: for they shall possess the land. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall possess the land. 

Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice: for they shall 
have their fill. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the clean of heart: for they shall see God. 
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Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the children 
of God. 

Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’s sake; for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for my sake. 

Be ye therefore perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 

That was how this new man stood before the pagan world. It was 
a startling innovation! But through fire and sword and blood and per- 
secution that new manhood passed victoriously. The pagan was swept 
away. 

What brought the change? The crucified God; the Cross of 
Calvary. It teaches an everlasting lesson: Look up to heaven; there 
is your destiny. Fear not those who can kill the body; but fear only 
those who can hurl body and soul into hell! The soul of man is worth 
the Blood of a God. What, then, shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and suffer the loss of his soul! 

Well might the great St. Leo I. then exclaim: “Why, O man, dost 
thou lower thyself and bow down before false gods? God made thee 
upright, and while the rest of the animals walk prone to the earth, 
seeking there what is to their pleasure, you have an erect stature and 
your face is turned upward to God. Thither look, thither turn your 
eyes, on high seek your God. . . . Preserve the nobility to which 
you were born! Preserve it such as it was given you by God!” 

THE SLAVE. 

Facing the banks of the Tiber, near the temple of Castor you would 
have seen, in those early years after Our Lord’s death on the Cross, 
a magnificent white building along the front of which ran a low porch. 
It was the slave market. 

On any day you would have found huddled together on the porch 
two to four hundred people, men, women and children. Their feet 
were bare. The men wore a short tunic reaching to their knees, mostly 
torn and tattered. The women were clad in a gown of rough, tan- 
colored cloth such as is used for sacks. Unprotected, they gasped in 
the heat; they shivered unsheltered in the cold. On the breast of 
each unfortunate was a placard with the name, age, nationality, phys- 
ical and moral characteristics, faults and defects of the wearer. All 
had been classified like cattle by the Roman government inspector, so 
that no one might be cheated in the slave he bought. 
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The auctioneer was an Arab, a brutal fellow, in whom every human 
feeling had been stifled. With stentorian voice he shouted his wares, 
bragging of the cheapness of his prices. The throng of onlookers 
gathered apace,—Roman gentlemen and Roman ladies,—no better phys- 
ically or mentally than these slaves,—yet ready to treat these fellow- 
beings like so many animals. 

One bought a man; another a woman; another a girl; another a 
boy. What mattered it to them, that in some Grecian or Syrian home 
these had been bound together by the tenderest of ties: husband, wife, 
children. They were torn apart. 


“A slave has no rights,” said the Roman law. None whatever. 
An angry master might beat him with rods, put him in the stocks or 
in chains, torture him, and even kill him. And gentle Roman girls 
might strike their slaves,—girls like themselves,—with rods of iron or 
stab them with the steel style for the least carelessness or forgetfulness. 


This was not merely practice; it was reducing to act the principles 
of pagan philosophy. “Some men,” wrote the greatest of pagan 
philosophers, Aristotle, “are by nature slaves,—as inferior to the rest 
as body is to soul, as the animal is to man.” And again: “All mankind 
is divided into two classes: masters and slaves.” 


ONE IN CHRIST. 


Into such a world the Church carried the Cross of Christ. Its arms 
outstretched embraced all mankind without exception or distinction. 
The cry of the dying Saviour, “I thirst!’ seemed to clamor for every 
human soul. This cry sank into the hearts of all followers of Christ. 
Before the Cross all men were equals: “There is no difference between 
Jew or Greek, between slave and free, between man and woman,” said 
St. Paul, inspired by the Cross, which was ever before his mind; “you 
are all one in Christ.” 

It was then, that Romans saw a strange sight: in the assemblies of 
the Christians, at their agapes or love-banquets after Holy Communion, 
gentle and slave sat side by side and gave each other the kiss of peace. 
And when, down in the catacombs, the body of some slave who had 
died for the Faith was carried in, bruised and torn from the torture, 
the Christian noble, in whose veins flowed the bluest of Roman blood, 
would reverently kiss the wounds that were born for Christ’s sake. 

“You are all one in Christ.” His Cross swept away slavery. 
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THE PAGAN WOMAN. 

Another feature of paganism was its treatment of woman. This is 
perhaps the saddest feature of all. At any rate, it was the worst in its 
consequences. For a people cannot be better than its womanhood. 
The nation depends upon the family, and she is the very heart of the 
family. Now, what was pagan woman? 

Woman was a thing, a toy, an instrument for man’s pleasure. 

Marriage therefore was not a matter of love or choice; it was simply 
a matter of driving the best bargain. The father could sell his daughter 
to any man he wished, and she would have to go to one whom she had 
never seen,—not to say loved. Being simply a bargain, like something 
that he bought, the man could cast her aside at will. “Woman who 
has her youth and her beauty and her virginity for one lasting bestowal, 
saw how these were taken from her rudely, selfishly, and that after- 
wards she was set aside, or thrown out, to make way for another.” 

She had no redress at law; she had no rights, but only duties. If 
she was poor she was obliged to work and slave like a beast of burden; 
if she was wealthy she had not even work to give her a human interest 
in life. 

Under such brutality it is only natural that woman herself became 
brutalized. But what could she do? Revolt? Break loose? That 
would only have brought deeper shame. She had not the strength, 
not the advantages of man. She could torture those who were still 
more miserable than herself,—her slaves. She could do things, even 


in the name of religion, which we dare not describe. Her goddess 
was Venus. 


In one word, woman did not count. 

THE CHRISTIAN WOMAN, 

A little later a different view is presented to the world.. Woman 
becomes an object of reverence to such an extent that an insult to a 
woman would rouse to indignation even the rudest man. 

Marriage becomes a Sacrament. It is looked upon as a thing just 
as sacred, as holy, as sublime, as Baptism by which we become children 
of God or as Holy Orders by which we become priests of the Most 
High. Its basis is mutual love, freely given and consecrated by a 
solemn blessing. Its bond is indissoluble,—bound, not by hand of 
man, or by hand of priest,—but by God Himself: “What God hath 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” Note the force of those 
words: “What God hath joined.” 
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Under such principles, woman is no longer man’s plaything, no 
longer man’s trifle. She is his companion, his counsellor, his com- 
forter, his inspiration, “flesh of his flesh” and as precious to him as 
his own life. She is associated with him in every good endeavor; she 
rises with him to the highest heights of heroism and of holiness. 

Beside a St. Paul we find Prisca, Tabitha, Lydia. Beside St. Peter, 
tradition tells us of Petronilla and Praxedes. Besides the noble martyrs 
whose heroism makes our hearts throb,—Ignatius, Clement, Polycarp, 
Sebastian,—we find the heroines, Agnes, Agatha, Lucy, Cecilia, 
Catherine. Beside St. Augustine, St. Monica. Beside St. Francis of 
Assisi, St. Clare. Beside St. Ignatius, St. Teresa. Beside St. Vincent 
de Paul, St. Margaret Mary. Beside St. Francis de Sales, St. Jane de 
Chantal. Beside the soldier-saint George, St. Joan of Arc, the victorious 
Maid of France. 

The pagan woman was swept away. What has wrought the 
change? The Cross of Christ. On the mount of Calvary, under that 
Cross, we find a woman, in whose regard the dying Saviour spoke two 
simple yet sublime, brief yet pregnant words: “Son, behold thy 
mother!” “Mother, behold thy son!” 

It was the solemn uplifting of woman: in Mary all generations of 
women are blessed. It was assigning to woman the pedestal, the 
throne whence no one but herself could throw her down. It was teach- 
ing her for all time, that her highest place is in the core of the heart 


of husband and children. From there she would queen it over the 
world. 


THE PAGAN CHILD. 


Quinton, in his historical novel, “Aurelia”, gives us a picture of 
the pagan child. The shudder with which we read it, is already a 
tribute to the victory of the cross over pagan ideas. 

He takes us back to the slave-market. There we find the usual 
throng of human chattels huddled together; the usual shouting of 
wares; the usual haggling over the blood-money. At length the slave- 
merchant grasps rudely by the arm and drags forth to the public gaze, 
a girl,—a mere child. She is fair to look at, and at once the bidding 
becomes excited. 

A noble lady happens to pass by, and seeing the girl-slave, bids her 
guardian buy the slave for her. As the girl approaches her new 
mistress with evident dread, the lady examines the placard that hangs 
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from her breast to see what manner of slave she had procured. She 
notices that the girl was of free condition, not a born slave. 

“How did it happen that you are a slave?” asks she. 

“T was sold by my father,” was the reply. 

“Sold by your father? But this is horrible!” 

“Yet it is true,” continues the girl. “He was in debt. He could 
not pay his creditor. Besides I had become a Christian. This enraged 
him and he sold me into slavery.” 

Such was the condition of the pagan child. The father was respon- 
sible for it to no one: it was his possession, like his furniture. He 
determined how many children he would have; he determined which 
children he would keep; he determined what would be their fate. At 
its birth the child was laid before him. If he lifted it up, it was kept 
and raised ; if he let it lie, it was thrown into the Tiber or it was exposed 
on the street. Then, if anyone picked it up he could do with it what 
he wished; if no one came, it was left to starve. 


ANGELS, 


But a new spirit has already made itself felt. Under its influence 
the child is held to be a gift of God,—the most sacred, the most 
precious; but a gift which is not absolute. For the child is destined 
for heaven; its individuality is no less clear and distinct to God than 
that of a Napoleon to us. To Him are we responsible for the children 
he sends us. Henceforth it becomes the image of innocence and angelic 
purity; the source of smiles and laughter, a reminiscence of paradise. 

What has brought the change? The Saviour dying on the Cross, 
who had time and again gathered the children around Him; who had 
held them up to us as an image of the guilelessness we should emulate ; 
who had said: Unless you become as little children you shall not enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven; who had declared: The angels of these 
little ones see the face of my Father who is in heaven; nay, who had 
uttered the solemn words: Whatsoever you do unto one of these least 
of my brethren you do it unto Me. 

It was the redemption of the child! 


BY THE HOLY CROSS, 


Indeed the Saviour spoke truly when he said: “And [ if I be lifted 
up shall draw all things to myself.” For, “by Thy Holy Cross Thou 
hast redeemed the world.” And we are forced to our knees with the 
wondering and grateful cry: Truly, this was the Son of God! 
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The Favor of the Emperor 
A BOY HERO 


III, 


There was high feasting in the house of the Senator Claudius. A 
great throng of guests was assembled and reclined on the velvety 
couches round the festal board, while a host of slaves hastened to and 
fro serving the noble guests. The banquet did honor to the wealth and 
position of Claudius. The wine flowed freely. 

Marcellinus watched the proceedings for a while and then, dis- 
gusted with the noisy and voluptuous feasting, quietly rose from his 
place and left the hall. A noticeable change had come over him in the 
last few days. The almost girlish shyness had left—only a certain 
reserve remained; he kept his own secrets. And still, his face shone 
with unusual calmness and even gayety, such as he was not wont to 
wear. His father remarked, too, that he went out more than usual 
now. Should he remonstrate? Far from it: if the boy were being 
lured at last by Rome’s pleasures and if a romance were afoot,—that 
were just what he desired. In fact, Claudius’ hopes were kindled. 

Wine and wit meanwhile enlivened the banquet with noisy converse 
and re-echoing laughter. They spoke of the old philosophers—out of 
date now ;—they spoke of the Emperor and of his edict against the 
Christians and many a jibe against these fanatics brought a laugh that 
was made of ridicule and hatred. 

Beside Claudius reclined the Senator Julius. Equally noble of birth, 
these two men were mortal enemies—for each aspired to the office of 
Prefect of the City. They realized that one stood in the other’s way’ 
to preferment. Yet, to hide their mutual jealousy and hate, they were 
the pink of etiquette and friendliness in the open; each flattering him- 
self that his ambitions were not known by the other. 

But Julius’ hatred rose with the wine. With ill-concealed venom 
he took up the last topic of conversation,—the Christians. 

“They grow”’—he almost hissed—“they spread like vermin. The 
judges are too lenient and not vigilant. Why, even in their own homes 
they suffer Christians to be secretly—like a snake nurtured upon the 
breast.” 

Claudius raised himself proudly from his couch: other judges might 
be at fault—he at least was conscientious. 
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“You are right to blame such judges”’—he said with judicial 
grandeur; “from my court no Christian goes away alive, unless he 
forswear faith in their Christ. The Emperor’s safety and Rome's 
welfare is endangered by these men. Strangle the viper before it 
strikes—that is sound reason!” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Julius with a touch of hidden meaning, “per- 
haps not all Christians are brought to court!” 

“Perhaps!” retorted Claudius boastfully. “I say, whoever pro- 
claims himself a Christian, he is doomed!” 

“Surely,” admitted Julius—but there was a secret prick in his 
words,—‘‘surely, one who would retain Nero’s favor, must needs think 
thus!” 

Claudius felt the prick. “Nero’s favor!” Did his opponent divine 
his ambitions. Before he could recover from his momentary absorp- 
tion, Julius was again speaking : 

“Tsn’t it so? Fer friends and kin we ordinarily make exceptions!” 

What did he mean? Claudius knew not; but one thing he did know, 
it was meant for him. Rage blanched his cheeks and he could scarcely 
hide the tremor of anger that passed over his frame. 

“T do not grasp your meaning!” he said hotly. His voice was so. 
loud it brought a sudden hush upon the gathering. All eyes were 
turned to the head of the table where the illustrous senators sat. 
Claudius glowered; Julius smiled as blandly as a faun. “Ha,” he 
thought to himself, “this dog Claudius will not bar my way any longer.” 
But aloud he continued with unctuous smoothness. 

“Peace! Claudius! the remark was but casual—a mere joke.” With 
his hand he played upon the couch as if he were rankling a poisoned 
dagger in his opponent’s breast. 

“T’ll know the truth!” shouted the enraged Claudius. 

“Why, friend,” remonstrated Julius. “Restrain your excitement. 
Christians here, Christians there! What is it to me or to you. And 
even if one should sneak his way into your or my household, does the 
Emperor’s favor depend. i 

“Into one’s own household?” interrupted Claudius menacingly. 

“Calm yourself, friend!’ answered his opponent. “You know me 


better than that! It was mere banter! The wine makes one’s tongue 
wag freely.” 





Claudius sank back into his reclining position. He was silent, but 
by no means satisfied. Banter? This was no banter; he was diplomat 
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enough to know that, and he was tiger enough to know his enemy! 
Julius was inwardly triumphant; he knew that which would forever 
ruin Claudius. 

“You remember,” he said with the easy tone of a gossip, “the Pretor 
Titus?” Gossip interested all. 

“And his son, Celsus?” he continued. 

“Yes, yes,” replied one of the guests. “Certainly we remember 
him. I never knew a more promising youth. Everybody liked the fair- 
haired boy. But it’s a long time since we saw or heard of him. Is 
he dead?” 

“Alas!” returned Julius, as he shot a meaning glance at Claudius, 
who was still preoccupied. “Dead?” He is still here in the city. He is 
turned Christian!” 

Every guest rose upon one arm, so thorough was the surprise caused 
by the announcement. 

“Tt can’t be true!” they chorused. 

“And yet it is!” replied Julius, looking straight at Claudius. “And 
what’s more, he is a frequent visitor in this house.” 

“That is a downright lie!” shouted Claudius. 

“Friend! friend!” remonstrated Julius with an air of assumed play- 
fulness. 


“Take back that calumny,” cried Claudius furiously—“or, by 
Hercules, I’ll make you.” 


“Calumny? Friend, you insult me! Does not Celsus, the friend 
of Marcellinus, frequent your house?” 

“Celsus is not a Christian!” 

“Not a Christian?” repeated Julius, turning to the guests. “Hm! 
ask him about it—he ought to know. Or ask your son; he is Celsus’ 
friend—and—” He paused and turned again to Claudius—“he, too, is 
a Christian !” 

He glared at Claudius and watched to see how the arrow would 
strike. Claudius turned pale. If that were true, then he was lost. 
And all his ambitions dashed to pieces—his hopes crushed—his fawn- 
ing upon Nero for favor all in vain. 

“Tt cannot be true!” he cried, turning to him like a hunted deer 
and searching his enemy’s eyes for a sign of deception. “It is not, it 
cannot be true!” 

“Why, friend,” suggested the foe; “be reasonable. What if it be 
true. There are hundreds of ways out of the trouble. Hide your son; 
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send him out to your villa—let him vanish till people forget about him. 
No harm will come to him.” 

Every word told upon Claudius. The tone of feigned pity did not 
deceive him. He had to force his nerves to be quiet else he would 
have leaped from his couch and strangled his opponent. 

“It is simply impossible!” he announced with solemnity, “what you 
say cannot possibly be true.” 

“Impossible? No!’ replied the other. “For it is really so. But 
what of it? No doubt it is a boyish prank. I'll tell you, friends, how 
I came to find it out.” 

Attention was centered upon the Senator Julius. 

“T went down the Appian Way, one evening, because I heard it 
rumored that the Christians met at night in the tombs of their dead 
to hold their Sacred Rites. By twos and threes they came from all 
directions and went into one of the crypts. Then two youths came by; 
they were talking loud enough for one to hear them as they passed. 
I drew my toga over my shoulders and, walking with a stoop as if 
J were an old man, I followed them. This is what I heard: 

“ “How, now, Marcellinus, do you remember that evening by the 
tomb when we first met?’ 

} “ ‘Indeed, Celsus,’ the other youth replied, ‘but how changed things 
are now! What undreamt of happiness I have found in the true 
Faith! I used to be so afraid—now I fear nothing, for I am Christ’s.’ ” 

“Who were the two youths?” asked someone. 

“You heard—Marcellinus and Celsus!”” An exclamation of horror 
escaped them as they turned towards Claudius. 

“But you cannot blame the boys!” said Julius deprecatingly. “Boys 
will be boys, and this is just a bit of momentary folly. Why worry 
about that?” 

The smile—bitter, almost grin-like—that played on his lips as he 
uttered these words, showed how they were meant. They almost 
crushed Claudius. But there was one hope: the boy’s shyness and 
weakness; he could cower him into submission. 

“T’ll cure the boy of his folly,” he said aloud and emphatically. 

“Let time do its work, rather,” counselled Julius. “Time will be 
the surest cure!” 


“Never!” cried Claudius with decision. ‘He shall either offer to 
the gods or die!” 
Julius smiled blandly. The banquet quickly came to an end. The 
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guests had a bit of gossip, a toothsome one—that they might whisper 
about. 


“Claudius’ son a Christian!” 


IV. 

Claudius was alone in his chamber. No thought of sleep; he was 
enraged, infuriated. He tore the toga from his shoulder and threw it 
upon the ground,—trampling over it as he paced the floor like a 
caged lion. 

“Marcellinus a Christian!’ he murmured through clenched teeth. 
“He to stand in the way of my advancement! That coward—that girl! 
I'll settle him at once! I'll beat him to the ground!” 

“Did you call?” asked a slave entering and bending to the floor. 

“Send Marcellinus to me at once.” 

Marcellinus came, calm and undisturbed. He wished to kiss his 
father’s hand. But he pushed him away. 

“What do I hear?” he thundered at the boy, raising his clenched 
fist. “You a dog of a Christian! You a despiser of the eternal gods! 
You a traitor to the sacred inheritance of your fathers! By the thun- 
dering Jupiter! Tell me, is it true?” 

Marcellinus remained calm and undisturbed, but respectful. 
Claudius was astounded. He thought this strip of a lad would cringe 
before him like a whipped dog. 

“Father,” he replied to the fierce onslaught, “I am a Christian and 
shall always remain one. 

A moment the father’s hand tugged at the short sword that hung 
by his side. In his rage he could have plunged it into his son’s heart, 
But he forced himself to be controlled. 

“Son,” he said with forced calm, “don’t you see the folly of Chris- 
tianity? Don’t you realize what it will mean for you—shame, disgrace, 
the rack, torture, death? And if you think not of yourself, think of 
your father and your mother Agrippina! ‘You will bring us into dis. 
favor with the Emperor,—you will shatter all our hopes.” 

“Father, you do not know what it means to be a Christian,” said 
Marcellinus, smilingly, when the father had finished. “If you did, 
you would join yourself! Our happiness is not of this world; hap- 
piness will come in eternity. We despise the favor of Caesars as long 
as Christ our King is pleased with us!” 

Claudius, unable to restrain his anger, leaped at his son and, 
clutching him by the shoulders, shook him madly. 
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“Fool!” he cried into his face. “Wretch! Monster!” And he 
hurled him away from him against the wall. 

“Go!” he shouted after him. “Life or death is before you; make 
your choice!” 

“T have already made my choice,” said Marcellinus after recovering 
himself, as calm and undisturbed as when he came in. Only a flush 
ruddied his cheeks, and his eyes glistened. He had won his first spurs! 

Claudius raged on. “The favor of the Emperor!” “The favor of 
the Emperor!” a fiendish voice seemed to taunt him. Yes, he knew 
well that if Nero ever heard of Marcellinus’ defection that there would 
be no hope for him either. “He is your son, your only boy!” whis- 
pered a still, small voice in his heart. He still had some father’s feel- 
ing left. Claudius seemed to hear both voices distinctly and he realized 
it must be either wealth, power, the favor of the Emperor—or his 
child and disgrace! He sank upon a seat. 

There was a rustle of silken dress—Claudius scarcely heard it tiil 
his wife Agrippina stood by his side. At sight of her he was himself 
again, proud, haughty, imperious, beautiful as the marble figures that 
adorned the house, but also hard as these. He was her slave. 

“Well, Claudius, why this fury?” 

It was briefly told, for already she knew. 

“Can your decision be doubtful even for a moment?” she replied 
coldly. “Let the boy sacrifice, or let him die, as the Emperor wishes. 
His own self-will is his ruin. But never, no never, will such a brat 
stand between us and the highest honors of the Empire. Claudius, do 
you hear—never!” 

Claudius was silent. Cold, selfish, hard was the mother’s voice. 
Yet Claudius and she had long ere this determined on their goal and 
the path to it. 

“Tt is our last and only child,” he said weakly—the last effort of 
an expiring father’s love. 

Agrippina laughed: “The Emperor's favor!” 

Claudius picked up his toga and flung it across his shoulders. Then 
he offered his arm to his wife. 

“Come!” he said. He was once again the worthy husband of 
Agrippina. 


(To be continued ) 
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With the Mexicans in Texas 
SOLVING THE IMMIGRANT PROBLEM 


REDEMPTORIST MISSION WORK. 


The Southern Messenger of San Antonio, Texas, recently brought 
the following article, which will be of interest to all readers of the 
LIGUORIAN : 

The growing numbers of Mexican immigrants in the United States 
has ever presented a problem which the Bishops of the Southern por- 
tion of the country have found difficult to solve. To meet this situation 
various measures were resorted to, with a fair share of success. The 
demand for aid in the ever increasing needs of the Mexicans in our 
country is becoming more and more imperative. Gifted from on High 
with the priceless gift of holy faith, this people has faithfully adhered 
to Holy Mother Church, in spite of the lack of knowledge of many of 
her teachings; in spite, too, of the numerous proselytizing elements at 
work to rob it of its precious inheritance. It is astonishing to find 
that, with so little spiritual help, the Mexicans have not lost their 
faith entirely. No doubt this is due to their tender and filial devotion 
to our Mother Immaculate. No true client of Mary, the Doctors of 
the Church tell us, will be lost. May we not then rightly infer from 
this that, since Mary is the channel through which God dispenses His 
graces to men, it has pleased Divine Providence to supply the increased 
needs of abandoned Mexicans by calling into this portion of Christ’s 


vineyard the Redemptorist Fathers, an order especially dedicated to 
the Blessed Mother of God. 


PADRE JUAN, 


It is but just and proper, at the very outset of the new undertaking, 
to record with grateful remembrance the wonderful work accomplished 
by the Rev. John Muehlsiepen, C. Ss. R., whom the Mexicans revered 
as a loving Father, whose loss they still mourn. Here, too, must we 
exclaim: “God’s ways are wonderful!” Why afflict this zealous apostle 
of the Mexican cause, just at a time when he was doing untold good, 
just when his efforts were about to be crowned with complete success? 
Who knows but that the tiny mustard seed, which some seven years 
ago he planted on Knob Hill in San Antonio, would never have been 
destined to spring up and spread its branches over all Texas, yes, per- 
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haps even beyond its confines, had not the Almighty afflicted him with 
a lingering illness! Patiently he bears his heavy cross for the welfare 
of his dear Mexicans, and no doubt his sufferings have prevailed much 
with Divine Providence, in bringing about this new undertaking. 


THE HEADQUARTERS, 


The headquarters of the Redemptorist Mexican activities in Texas, 
now in course of construction, is situated at 2101 Nebraska Street, San 
Antonio. It consists of two stories and basement, built of gray brick 
to match the handsome Mission-style church, the latter together with 
a parochial school the work of Father Muehlsiepen. 

The solemn blessing of the building will take place June 29, 1921, 
by the Rt. Rev. Arthur J. Drossaerts, D. D. The program for the occa- 
sion will be announced later. The Very Rev. Edward Molloy, C. Ss. 
R., has been appointed superior and will be assisted by Rev. John H. 
Mueller, C. Ss. R.; Rev. Charles Schneider, C. Ss. R.; Rev. Nicholas 
Oehm, C. Ss. R., and Rev. Mathias Justin, C. Ss. R. 

Besides the above-named Fathers, two Brothers will be located at 
Perpetuo Socorro, to attend to the domestic duties of the community. 
The Fathers expect to enter their new home a few days in advance of 
the solemn dedication. 


SCOPE OF WORK, 


True to the spirit of their great missionary founder, St. Alphonsus, 
the Fathers will devote their lives first and foremost to the werk of 
the missions among the most abandoned Mexicans. Besides taking 
charge of the parish dedicated to Our Mother of Perpetuo Socorro, 
they will also care for the following mission stations, all in Texas: St. 
Aloysius, Westhoff ; St. Joseph, Nixon; St. Anthony, Elmendorf; Our 
Lady of Guadalupe, Greytown; the churches at Lavernia, Saspamco 
and Calaveras. 

In general, the Redemptorist Fathers will make every effort as 
well for the Americanization as for the Christian education of the 
Mexicans. In proportion to the developments of the undertaking, 
additional Fathers will be appointea to the Mexican missions. May 
Divine Providence bless the noble undertaking ; may Mary Immaculate, 


under the title, Mother of Perpetual Help, grant it her benign pro- 
tection. 
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Following the Standard 
A LAY ORDER OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD 


ORATE ET LABORATE, 


Care of souls is the organized art of the Good Shepherd, conferred 
and authenticated by the Sacrament of Orders and the commission of 
legitimate ecclesiastical Superiors. The proper and official care of souls 
belongs to the priest; but the problems of modern care of souls have 
grown and widened out into such proportions in our day, that the priest 
must of necessity call to his aid laymen and laywomen. 


It has always made a deep impression on me to see the priest at 
Mass—just after the offertory, turn to the people and invite them to 
join their prayers with his, saying: “Orate Fratres”—that is: “Pray, 
brethren, that your and my offering may be pleasing in the sight of 
God the Father Almighty.” 


But nowadays to this “Orate Fratres” must be added “laborate’— 
“work”; to the call for associate prayers and intercessors must be 
added a call for Co-laborers,—and not only a call for the Apostolate of 
men but also of women. 


Our Lord, when he spoke the beautiful parable of the Good Shep- 
herd, almost in the same breath, uttered that other parable of the 
diligent housewife seeking for the lost drachm. 


And just as the priest’s care of soul is a ministry of the Holy 
Eucharist, a procession, so to speak, starting from the altar and return- 
ing thither again,—so the lay apostolate must proceed along parallel 
lines, it too must begin with the Holy Eucharist and end there. 


And if today the Holy Father has granted frequent and daily Com- 
munion, which hitherto was looked upon as the privilege of the priest, 
also to laymen, it means that a new obligation has been laid upon 
them: they too must, by each Holy Communion, live themselves into 
the Spirit of the Good Shepherd,—with every Holy Communion they 
should grow into the Spirit of the lay Apostolate. 


When we speak here of the Apostolate of women, we do not intend 
to refer to that work of theirs which must be unfolded within the 
home, the school or the convent. But to an apostolate on a broader 
scale, a “diaconate,” so to speak, in connection with the Holy Eucharist. 
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I, LYDIA, 


When St. Paul offered the Holy Sacrifice for the first time upon 
European soil, nineteen years after the Lord’s Last Supper in the 
cenacle of Jerusalem, it was in a little house’in Philippi—belonging to 
a certain Lydia. 

“And a certain woman named Lydia, a seller of purple of the city 
of Thyatira, one that worshipped God, did hear: whose heart the Lord 
did open to attend to those things which were said by Paul. And when 
she was baptized, and her household, she besought us, saying: If you 
have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house and 
abide there. And she constrained us.” Thus St. Luke in Acts 
XVI, 14-15. 

She was a noble woman, ready to hear the word of God, and imme- 
diately offered her house to St. Paul for the celebration of the sacred 
mysteries, and being a dealer in purple cloth—the costliest material of 
those days—no doubt she proffered her richest stuffs to adorn the 
table of the King of kings whereon St. Paul offered the Holy Sacrifice. 

Lydia was the first Christian woman, then, who did what today is 
done by so many worthy women, members of altar-societies and 
sodalities and mission clubs, who prepare vestments and linens neces- 
sary for the services of the altar. 

Man’s strong hand builds and adorns the external of God’s temple ; 
the hand of woman with delicate art adorns the interior and surrounds 
with finery the very throne of the Tabernacle-King. - 


In some places there exists a beautiful custom: the young bride 
changes her wedding garment into a vestment—to serve as a memorial 
and pledge of blessing—just as many, instead of a cold marble monu- 
ment in the cemetery, prefer to set a beautiful memorial window in 
the church. “Oh,” exclaims a great Bishop, “I would that many worthy 
women, who squander so many a quarter of an hour idly, would use 
them for the ornamentation of the altar: just as carefully as the priest 
at the altar gathers the particles after Holy Communion, so may they 
gather these precious quarter hours!” 


It is the Lydia diaconate. 


II, TABITHA, 


In the ninth chapter of Acts we find a very touching account of an 
incident in the mission-work of St. Peter. 
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TONE Mos epee arrermae 
m * 


“In Joppe there was a certain disciple named Tabitha. * rae 
This woman was full of good works and almsdeeds which she did. 
And it came to pass in those days that she was sick and died. Whom 
when they had washed, they laid her in an upper chamber.” The dis- 
ciples then sent for St. Peter, who was preaching in a nearby town. 
“And when he was come they brought him into the upper chamber; 
and all the widows stood about him weeping and showing him the 


coats and garments which Tabitha had made for them.” 

Upon the prayer of St. Peter, Tabitha was restored to life. 

Our Lord himself once showed us how the bodily comforts that 
charity proffers serve to attract, win and save souls. After having 
preached for three days to the people, who followed Him perseveringly, 
He saw that they were hungry and weary and He took pity on them. 
Then He called into service all the power of His divinity, and by the 
miracle of the multiplication of the loaves, He relieved their bodily 
want. But this was only the bridge to spiritual things. From the 
bread of the body He passed to the Eucharistic Bread from heaven 
and led their thoughts from earthly food to the food of their souls 
which He would give them in the Blessed Sacrament. 

This the early Christians well understood. So that with each cele- 
bration of the Eucharist was connected the Love-feast, at which the 
poor and needy, the widows and orphans, were fed, with a tenderness 
and generosity, which made the heathens say: “See how they love 
one another!” 


He who is Our Lord’s guest at the Communion-table should be 
host in his turn for some poor brother or sister. 

“How beautiful would it be,” says the Bishop we are quoting, “if 
the child of well-to-do parents would, as a Thanksgiving for Holy 
Communion, clothe some poor child for its first approach to the Holy 
Table! If women, going out from the altar of the sympathetic Saviour, 
would carry with them into their world a similar love and pity for 
their needy brethren and take active part in all the societies and 
sodalities that labor for the alleviation of the suffering and misery of 
the poor.” 

Bread given to the poor is a worthy Deo Gratias for the Bread of 
heaven: a Communion-day without an act of charity must almost be 
looked on as a Communion-day without a thanksgiving. 

This we might call the Tabitha-Diaconate. 
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III, VERONICA. 


Another picture presented ‘by ancient tradition brings us into the 
bitter-sweet memories of Our Saviour’s Passion. 

As He bore His cross on the pitiful way to Calvary there stood 
among the spectators a wealthy lady, by name Veronia. When she saw 
the Saviour staggering under his cross, with face covered with blood 
and perspiration, pity stirred her heart to its depths, and, breaking 
from the crowd, she knelt before the Saviour and, pulling off her 
dainty veil, offered it to Him to wipe His face. The Saviour used the 
veil; but, with gratitude and friendliness she could hardly have ex- 
pected, He returned it to her. Lo, upon it gleamed the image of His 
blood-stained countenance! 

Take a city like Chicago. It has more than a hundred hospitals 
with thousands of beds and over them sweeps a sad miserere of human 
pain. How many a home—or what should be a home—does such a 
city hide, where the sick suffer, lonely, helpless, unaided in their bodily 
needs and still more abandoned in the needs of their souls. Perhaps 
no one thinks of procuring them even such aids as Communion of the 
sick, or even Viaticum. 

Here is a field for the trained nurse; a noble work for women who 
have the tenderness, the sympathy, the zeal, the knowledge necessary 
to help suffering fellowbeings. Here is a field for those who, having 
moments of leisure, can visit the sick, and if they are in need of help, 
help them in what ways they ean. 

“One must have experienced it,” says a writer, “to know what con- 
solation and what strength there is in a night spent with a sick person 
instead of at the dance.” 

Our Lord instituted the Blessed Sacrament on the very night when 
He plunged into the bitter sea of His Passion, that the Food of the 
soul He there prepared might be a comfort to the suffering and strength 
to the failing. 

““Whatsoever you have done to the least of my brethren, you have 
done it unto Me.” It is a solemn pronouncement! 

This charity to the sick we can therefore call the Veronica 
Diaconate. 





“The fault is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
Shakespeare: Julius Caesar. 
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The Disillusionment of Uncle Stanhope 
CHAPTER III: JANICE SHOWS HER PLACE 
W. T. BOND, C. Ss. R. 


The dinner table groaned under its weight of good things. Father 
Liscombe was at Uncle Stanhope’s right, Janice at his left, next came 
Patrick in the third heaven of delight. Karl was at Charlotte’s left, 
and next came Grace. Aunt Charlotte, I think, was a natural born 
matchmaker. Anne, who was at Father Liscombe’s right and opposite 
Patrick, kept her weather eye on that young man, for she was already 
beginning to worry about his evident infatuation for Janice, and she 
intended to tell her mother everything. Opposite Grace and Karl sat 
Catherine and Willie, who was tucked in at the last moment before 
the auto left home. Fife, a little French ball of wool, had been let 
out of his cage and was sniffing around at everybody’s feet, getting 
acquainted. Now, if there was one thing on earth that Uncle Stanhope 
never would stand for, although a great lover of dogs, was a dog in 
the house. “Stables for horses and kennels for dogs,” he would say. 
And, when he was batching, it was almost destruction to any dog that 
unwittingly found its way into the house. Yet here was a dog in 
the dining room, sniffing at his trousers leg, and politeness forbade 
him to pick the thing up and throw it half a block. Finally Fife found 
his mistress and, uttering a joyful bark, stood on his hind legs and put 
his paws in Janice’s lap. 

“Oh, look who’s here!” Janice exclaimed, “little Fife. “Tum oo 
little darling, oo,’ and lifting the dog up, she deposited him on her 
lap, and utterly oblivious of everybody, she began to talk to him: 
“Poor ‘ittle Fife, what dey been doin’ to him? Yum-yum. Had his 
little dinner yet? No? Des wait. I'll div him his ittle dinner.” 

Uncle Stanhope glared at the girl and dog in speechless amazement 
and turned as purple as a turkey-gobbler, and his lips twitched once or 
twice as if to say something, but, glancing at Charlotte, he caught her 
telegraphic glance which said as plain as words: “Keep cool, Stanhope, 
keep cool,’ and mastering his indignation with an effort he looked at 
Father Liscombe. Father Liscombe’s face was as full of amusement 
as a summer day of sunshine, and their eyes meeting, the two men 
laughed. 
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“Where did you get him?” said Father Liscombe. 

“A friend of mine brought him from Paris and gave him to me. I 
was offered $500 for him, but I wouldn’t take it. I sold my house, 
but not Fife; oh, no, he’s my best friend—my protector. One day a 
mouse chased me onto a table and Fife killed it. Didn’t oo, Fife?” 

There was a peal of laughter at this, but not the least disconcerted, 
Janice lifted the dog and hugged him to her breast. 

“He has eyes just like a human, and lots more sense than many 
humans.” 

“Miss Janice,” piped Willie, “his eyes are just the color of yours.” 

“Thank you,” quickly answered Janice, “that’s a great compliment. 
If I thought my eyes were as beautiful as Fife’s I’d be very vain.” 

“Well, they are,” said Patrick, “more beautiful.” 

“Come,” broke in Uncle Stanhope briskly, “let’s get busy with this 
delicious fruit cocktail before the turkey comes in.” 


At the word ‘turkey’ Father Liscombe, at Uncle Stanhope’s right, 
gave a little start, then lowering his head he smiled, but said nothing, 
being a man of discretion, but simply bided his time. The cocktail was 
soon disposed of with an accompaniment of laughter and small con- 
versdtion and any number of compliments, which pleased Charlotte 
mightily, as she had concocted the same. Presently there was quite 
a clatter at the door, and when it was opened by Sue, who stood 
sulkily holding it open, Aunt Liza herself, the perspiration rolling in 
drops down her face, came puffing in, bearing on a large platter an 
enormous turkey, brown as a berry, which she deposited before Uncle 
Stanhope with the remark: 


“T was ’fraid dat gal o’ mine w’d drop dat turkey, it’s so heavy, 
and den whut?” 


Every eye was on the magnificent bird, and Uncle Stanhope tested 
the carving knife with his thumb, taking the fork in his left hand, 
when Father Liscombe leaned over and whispered something in his 
ear. Uncle Stanhope dropped his hands on the table, the knife and 
fork sticking up, and looked blankly down the line. 


“What's the matter, Uncle Stanhope,” exclaimed Janice, “you look 
as if you’d lost your mother-in-law. Have you heard bad news?” 

“The worst possible,” answered Stanhope in a sepulchral voice, 
while a ghost of a smile hovered around the corner of his mouth, “the 
worst possible!” 
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“Out with it,” said Patrick. “Let us know the worst. I’m game.” 

“T too,” exclaimed Karl, laughing. 

“What is it?” said Charlotte with a tone of speuiiantin in her 
voice. “Is there anything wrong with the turkey?” 

“No, far from it,” answered Stanhope lugubriously. “The turkey 
is perfect, the knife is sharp, I’m a first-class carver. The trouble is 
not with the turkey, nor with us, ‘it’s with our stars.’ ” 

“Let us have it,” insisted Patrick. “We're prepared for the worst. 
This delay is killing.” 

“All right,” said Uncle Stanhope, laying down the knife and fork, 
“here goes. It’s Friday!” If a bomb had exploded in the middle of 
the table it could scarcely have produced a greater sensation. There 
was a chorus all along the line. 

“Oh, what a pity!’ Charlotte turned red. It would all be blamed 
on her, of course. The housekeeper should know these things. 

“Friday!” exclaimed Janice. “What of it? Isn’t turkey as good 
on Friday as on any other day?” 

“Yes, perhaps better,” said Uncle Stanhope, smiling, “but we Cath- 
olics mustn’t eat meat on Friday. It’s a little mortification the Church 
imposes on her children to remind them that Our Saviour suffered and 
died for us all on Friday. Here, Liza, take it away. We'll eat it 
tomorrow.” 

“Wait!” broke in Patrick, raising his hand before Liza could pick 
it up. “I have an idea!” 

“Out with it,” said Grace. 

“Let us take a lunch now,” pursued Patrick, “a lighter supper at 
6 o'clock, then a real country party, and when it strikes 12 we'll take 
the turkey. After that to bed. We can leave here at 9 o'clock to 
be home by 10.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. “We'll find some place to 
stow you away.” 

“But mother will be worried to death!” said Anne. 

“Oh, ’phone your mother!” said Uncle Stanhope. “All in favor 
of Patrick’s program say I.” There was a chorus of ‘I’s’ “The I’s 
have it and so recorded.” Charlotte followed Aunt Liza to the kitchen, 
and in a few moments Sue came in with a steaming dish of breaded 
oysters. 

“This is the stuffing,” explained Charlotte. “I think this, with the 
other things, will give us a good Friday lunch. We can eat the apple 
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pies now and keep the mince-meat pie for the turkey dinner.” The 
lunch turned out to be a rather sumptuous dinner after all, counting 
in all the side dishes that Charlotte had prepared, and everyone left 
the table in the best of humor. A horseback ride had been arranged 
for the afternoon’s sport, just to show Janice around the plantation 
and the neighborhood. The young people of some of the neighboring 
plantations were to be notified en route and about 8 p. m. the party 
was to begin. 

Immediately after the lunch Uncle Stanhope had sent Eben to the 
stable to find mounts and equipment for the party. 

“TI have my own riding outfit,” said Janice, “so you needn’t bother 
about me.” Charlotte soon found riding skirts for the Maloney girls, 
and with the help of the overseer and one of the nearest neighbors 
' four side-saddles were found. Patrick and Karl rode Tilden and 
Hendricks. Butter Ball, of course, was reserved for his mistress. 
Willie, on a saddle blanket, rode a tall, gaunt-looking horse named 
“Tim”. Grace was given her old friend, “Black Bess”. 

About 2 p. m.they were ready to take the road, and a jollier party of 
healthy young people it would be hard to find. That freshness and inno- 
cence that seems to be stamped on the features of those that frequent 
the Holy Table was in evidence. There was a great deal of fun getting 
the girls into their saddles with their improvised riding skirts. Willie’s 
appearance, perched like a little monkey on the back of gaunt “Tim”, 
provoked no end of merriment. All were now mounted, except Janice, 
who had not yet emerged from her room. Butter Ball, held by Eben, 
was champing at his bit, impatient to be off. All the horses, idle for 
some time, were restive and full of fire. 

Presently there was a movement in the front room, the door swung 
open, and Janice stepped out upon the porch. But what a vision of 
robby loveliness! The girls looked at one another and gave a gasp. 
The men grinned. Father Liscombe turned his head and bit his lip 
to repress a smile. Charlotte ejaculated under her breath, “Did you 
ever see the beat of that?” Uncle Stanhope frowned and looked posi- 
tively nonplussed. 

The girl was clad in the very latest up-to-date advanced woman’s 
riding habiliment. 

A light brown coat and bifurcated skirt was crowned by a yellow 
riding cap. Her hair had been drawn up to the top of her head ia 
a kind of psyche-knot, held in place by a large emerald-headed hatpin. 
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She had on a pair of up-to-date lady’s riding boots and in her right 
hand she held a little riding whip, which she was slapping against her 
skirt as she advanced to the front edge of the porch, where she stopped. 

“Pardon, folks,” she said, “but I couldn’t find my cap.” Then, 
noticing that she was the “observed of all observed,” she laughed 
merrily. “I hope you’re not scandalized. All the girls in Norfolk dress 
this way. Haven’t seen one of those riding skirts,’ waving her hand 
at the girls, “for over six years. The boys would throw stones at you 
if you came out in one of those now.” 

“We're entirely out of date,” whispered Grace to Anne. But Karl, 
who was a few feet in the rear, was making a mental comparison be- 
tween the two, and without doubt his verdict was in favor of the “out 
of date.” 

“Look!” exclaimed Janice, as she came down the stairs, “you have 
a side-saddle for me.” 

“If you had told me you wanted to ride straddle I would have 
gotten you a man’s saddle. Too late now. Can’t you ride sideways 
with that rig?” 

“Oh, I reckon I can,” said Janice with a toss of her pretty head. 
“Ts that my horse?” 

“Yes, that’s Butter Ball, for your exclusive use.” 

“How nice!” going up to the horse and rubbing her cheek against 
his forehead, at the same time giving him a little square of sugar. The 
horse took the sugar and began munching it, rolling his eyes at Janice 
as much as to say: “You're a good pal; keep it up.” 

She was soon mounted and in position. 

’“That’s fine,” said Uncle Stanhope,” that dress suits very well for 
a side-saddle.” 

“Any port in a storm,” said Janice gaily. 

Eben jumped aside as Butter Ball sprang forward, and Willie, 
taking the lead on “Tim” with many shouts the party was off. 

“Well, I declare, that girl is a dynamo,” said Uncle Stanhope, as 
he flung himself into a chair beside Father Liscombe on the porch. 
“She has enough energy in her little body to run a plantation.” 

“No doubt she’s full of life and wants to enjoy every moment of 
her existence,’ replied Father Liscombe; “that’s the curse of our age 
—that abnormal desire for pleasure and excitement. No one seems 
to love work for its own sake. Whoever works does so with a feverish 
anxiety to get through and be paid. ‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will.’ ” 
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“And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts,” said Uncle 
Stanhope, smiling at Father Liscombe. “I think they’re splendid, the 
young people; I reckon at their age we were just like them.” Father 
Liscombe shook his head. 

“T’m glad the girl is here,” continued Uncle Stanhope. “She’s fine. 
She’ll give color and life to the old place. We'll find a place for the 
poodle. Lord knows it’s been dead enough around here for a long time. 
But now the day seems to be dawning. With you here, Father, and the 
chapel, and Charlotte and Janice to help out, what good can we not 
accomplish? My real life work seems just beginning. I never had 
the opportunity before to do anything for God, just toiling and moiling 
to get ahead.” And Stanhope’s face flushed up with a new enthusiasm. 

“You're right,” responded the priest ; “people of means can do much 
good, if they only realize that they’re God’s stewards.” 

The two men sat just there and talked over their plans for quite a 
long while. While they were still conversing together Charlotte came 
out with Eben in tow and began to fish Japanese lanterns and decora- 
tions out of a large pasteboard box. 

“Eben and I are going to decorate for the party. We won't be long, 
as everything is already prepared.” 

“We'll help you, if you need us,” said Stanhope. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” replied Charlotte, “two will be enough.” 

Uncle Stanhope disappeared and Father Liscombe retired to his 
room. When the two men returned to the porch to await the return 
of the riding party, about a quarter to 6, they were surprised to see 
how beautifully the porch had been decorated. Long festoons of paper 
flowers and lanterns gave quite a festive appearance to the place. 

“It’s wonderful what a little paper will do, isn’t it?” exclaimed 
Uncle Stanhope. The two men had hardly seated themselves, when a 
cloud of dust was seen approaching on the road. 

“Here they come,” said Father Liscombe, “ready for another meal.” 
Who dashed up alone on lanky “Tim” but Willie. 

“Uncle Stanhope,” he shrilled, “why didn’t you tell me that this old 
‘Tim’ of yours had such a hard mouth? He’s simply been running 
away with me the whole afternoon.” 

“He brought you back safe anyway,” laughed Stanhope. “Where 
ure the rest?” 

“They’re coming. We rode about fifteen miles. And there’s a lot 
of people coming to the party.” 
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A few minutes more and riders came galloping up. Many were 
the exclamations of delight over the decorations and many compliments 
thrown at Charlotte. 

About 8 o’clock the neighbors began to come and in a few minutes 

there were several buggies and horses hitched to the outer fence. The 
lanterns were lighted and the party began. Charlotte had arranged 
for a number of games and there was a concert. Grace sang a solo 
and Karl gave a solo. Then the two sang: “Come Where My Love 
Lies Dreaming.” Uncle Stanhope sang some of his old-time songs, 
with banjo accompaniment. Janice sang several times and each time 
demonstrated that she possessed a soprano of fine, pure quality. 
Charlotte, Grace and Karl sang a beautiful trio. 

The hours flew like moments, until at last, when the old clock 
struck twelve, Eben appeared in white, like a Pullman porter, and 
announced in a solemn voice: ‘Twelve o’clock, dinner will now be 
served.” There was a general handclapping. 

Then all filed in. Father Liscombe asked a blessing. Then, ex- 
cusing himself, he said: “Sorry I can’t enjoy the turkey with you, 
but I must say Mass in the morning.” A few moments later he was 
out, with his beads in his fingers, under the stars. 

There was a great deal of fun at the turkey dinner. Every one got 
a good piece, and some had come back a second time. Uncle Stanhope 
was the soul of hospitality and knew how to make every one at home. 
But suddenly he rose from his place and left the room. 


In an instant 
he returned, quite pale and anxious. 


“The woods are on fire,” he exclaimed, “and the wind is driving it 
this way. Eben, go to the quarters and blow the horn. Get out all 
the men.” 


(To be continued) 


One great means of perseverance is to live one day at a time. Just 
as a person could carry a hundred-weight a certain distance daily 
whereas he could not carry several hundred-weight, so we can bear 
today’s cross, though we cannot carry at the same time the crosses of 
the future. With each day comes the grace to bear our cross, so do 
not anticipate tomorrow’s trials. Bear today’s burden bravely, and 
thus you will merit the grace for tomorrow. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


ST. FRANCIS DE SALES AND THE CHILDREN 











Children all loved St. Francis and flocked about him for a smile or 
a blessing, and sometimes, when they had received both, they would 
slip ahead to catch him and get both over again. 

One day when he was visiting a community, he left the parlor 
door open. 

“Monsignor,” said one of the Sisters, ‘the draught must incon- 
venience you.” 

St. Francis got up to close the door, but returned to his seat, leaving 
it still open. 

“There are so many little children peeping at me through it,” he 
explained, “that I have not the courage to shut it in their faces.” 


CERTAINTY, FEAR AND PRECAUTION 





At the trial of Joan of Arc there were present some who were 
friendly ; but most of them were in the pay of England and sought her 
ruin. The wily judges put to her many questions to show that she 
was a heretic, but her simplicity foiled them each time. 

“Are you in the state of grace?” asked Cauchon, her worst enemy, 
certain of catching her, no matter what her answer might be. 

“It is a great thing to answer such a question,” Joan objected. 

“Yes,” interrupted Fabri, an Augustinian monk, “and I do not 
think you are bound to answer it.” 

“Tf I am not,” Joan then replied, “may God place me in it; and 
if I am so already, may God keep me in it.” 

“Jeanne,” exclaimed the Bishop of Evreux, full of admiration, 
“you have answered well!” 

“Tf I were not in God’s grace,” Joan added, “I should be the most 
unhappy person in the world; and I do not think that if I were living 
in a state of sin my voices would speak to me.” 

“Do you believe that you shall surely be saved?” her enemies per- 
sisted. 
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“If I preserve my purity of soul and body, I believe I shall be 
saved.” 


“If you believe you shall be saved, what, then, is the need of your 


going to confession so often?” (for Joan went to confession almost 
every day). 


“My soul can never be made too clean!” she replied. 


THE ONLY EVIL HE FEARED 





The wicked Empress Eudoxia, who ruled the Roman Empire in 
the fourth century, led a very un-Christian life, for which St. John 
Chrysostom never ceased to reproach her, as once St. John the Baptist 
reproached the immoralities of Herod. The Empress tried by every 
means in her power either to have her revenge on St. Chrysostom, or 
to win him to her service. 

She consulted one of her confidants as to the best means of carry- 
ing out her designs upon the holy Bishop. Her courtier told her 
frankly that there was no way of subjugating the Saint, for he feared 
only one evil in the world. 

“Not if we offer him lavish rewards?” asked the Empress. 

“That would be pure loss of time,” was the answer. “He esteems 
riches and honors no more than so much dust.” 

“Then let us frighten him with terrible threats,” said she. 

“That would only be worse,” she was told. “He has an iron heart 
which knows no fear.” 

“Well, let us exile him into some distant bleak land.” 

“He would care nothing for exile,” returned the courtier, “for he 
declares that the earth is an exile, and his true country is heaven.” 

“Then I shall cast him into the deepest dungeon,” said she. 

“You may,” answered her confidant, “but you will not chain his 
spirit; from his prison he will still cry aloud to you: ‘Your conduct 
is not lawful!’ ” 

“T shall kill him then!” she cried wrathfully. 

“The Bishop would ask nothing better than to exchange this life for 
a better one,” was the reply. 

“Ts there no means, then, of repressing this man?” asked the baffled 
Empress. “Can nothing be found which will be hard and bitter 
to him?” 

“Yes,” was the slow reply; “there is one thing and one only that 
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he fears, and that is an offense against God. If you can induce him 


to commit sin, you will be amply revenged. But it were vain to hope 
for such a thing!” 


A PAGAN AND A CHRISTIAN SAGE 





Diogenes, the sage of ancient Greece, we are told, lived in a tub. 
One day the emperor, Alexander the Great, came to him. 

“You have only to ask,” said the Emperor, “and whatsoever you 
desire, your wish will be granted.” 

“Get out of my light,” replied the churlish sage, “you keep the sun’s 
rays from shining on me.” 

St. Nilus, a Christian anchorite of the ninth century, famed for 
his sanctity and wisdom, was similarly visited one day in his rude hut, 
by the Emperor Otho. Otho gave the Saint the same assurance that 
whatever he might wish would be granted. 

Laying his thin and wasted hand upon the Emperor’s breast, the 
Saint replied: 

“You have an immortal soul which trembles within your breast. 
One thing I desire, Sire, that you save that soul, and I shall be sat- 
isfied.” 

Can you doubt which was the greater sage of the two? 


THE HIDDEN GOD 





I was taking a rather bigoted non-Catholic visitor through the chapel, 
which she had desired to see. It was not the first time she had gone 
into a Catholic church; she had often entered one to see whether any- 
thing wrong was done there. As we walked up the aisle of the chapel, 
she suddenly stopped and said: 

“One thing you Catholics know how to do.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“You know how to make your churches devotional. You feel de- 
votion there.” 

It was an unwilling tribute to the power of Our Lord on the altar. 
It reminded me of the words of the disciples on the way to Emmaus 
after Our Lord had broken bread with them: “Did not our hearts 
Lurn within us on the way?” 

Even unbelievers like Voltaire are constrained to acknowledge the 
divine influence for good of Jesus in the tabernacle. 
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“See those men,” said Voltaire one day, “who receive God within 
them, in the midst of an august function, by the light of a hundred 
torches, at the foot of an altar brilliantly adorned. The imagination 
is taken captive, the soul filled with tenderness; you can scarcely 
breathe, you are detached from earth and united with God. He is in 
your flesh, in your blood! Who would dare to commit a single sin, 
or even conceive the thought of it?” 

In another place he writes: 

“If I seek generous souls, ready to sacrifice themselves, with un- 
shaken fortitude for the benefit of others, I have to look for them in 
the shadow of the Catholic altar.” 

And Clausen, a Protestant writer, describing his impressions at the 
moment of benediction in a crowded church, says: 

“At that moment when the immense throng, as one man, bends its 
knees to the ground, as though dazzled by the divine light from the 
monstrance, you cannot but feel conquered by the invincible power of 
Religion.” 

It is the Gospel story over again: “And power went out from the 
hem of His garment.” 


TWO OPINIONS OF THE CHURCH 





Listen to what the infidel, Heine, in his “confessions” says of the 
Catholic Church: 

“T know too well my own intellectual calibre not to be aware that, 
with my own most furious onslaught, I could inflict but little injury on 
such a colossus as the Church of St. Peter. Many a new recruit will 
break his head against its walls. Asa thinker and metaphysician, I was 
always forced to pay the homage of my admiration to the logical con- 
sistency of the doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church.” 

Now read what Cardinal Newman, a convert from the Church of 
England, says: 

“I can only say, if it is necessary to say it, that from the moment 
I became a Catholic, I never have had, through God’s grace, a single 
doubt or misgiving on my mind that I did wrong in becoming one. I 
have not had any feeling but one of joy and gratitude that God called 
me out of my insecure state into one which is sure and safe, out of the 
war of tongues into the realms of peace and assurance.” 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





THE BEAUTY PARLOR 





The huckster at the corner moved his cart up to the curb, just off, 
the busy street, opened up the cover, and began to display his wares: 
soaps and powders and perfumes and ointments, with high-sounding 
names and gaudy labels. 

Stepping upon a box, he began his harangue. It was eloquent. 
With a bottle of pomade he promised to give gloss and luster to the 
hair; with his soaps to bring a transparent glow to the skin and make 
it pink and soft like the skin of a child; with his powders to make 
it white as alabaster or fair as an apple blossom. 

And the crowds came, listened with breathless interest, and bought. 
Beauty was the magic word. 

If Our Lord from the tabernacle promised these things that beautify 
for a brief day this body of clay, how crowded would be the churches 
where He holds His court! 

Yet He promises gifts that will do all this and more for our souls; 
gifts that will give them the glow of an angel, the splendor of a saint’s 
beauty, the perfume of heaven, the brightness of God’s own coun- 
tenance: sanctifying grace and the heavenly virtues. 

But few are they that come. It is the material, the earthly things 
that interest men; the spiritual, the heavenly are forgotten. 


CATHOLICS, DO YOU KNOW? 





The Bishops and Archbishops of the country, assembled in their 
annual meeting last September, decided, after a careful consideration 
of the situation, that there was an immediate and crying need for a 
deeper interest in the Catholic press. 

The Catholic press is there, doing a valiant work, and capable of 
still greater results if supported by the earnest and whole-hearted co- 
operation of the Catholic reading public. A grand campaign was deter- 
mined upon for the nation-wide increase in the circulation of all 
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Catholic publications, books, magazines, reviews, pamphlets, and news- 
papers. 

For the advance of this campaign the National Catholic Welfare 
Council is preparing a pamphlet, entitled: Catholics, Do You Know? 

The month of March has been chosen for this campaign. Some 
dioceses have already organized. All Catholic societies and sodalities 
should take an active interest in this matter: it is the press that creates 
opinion and sentiment; if we wish Catholic sentiment and thought to 
flourish, we must make the Catholic press effective. This lies with the 
reading public. 


WHY WE ARE DISCONTENTED 





“The poor are discontented because they cannot enjoy the good 
things which wealth alone can buy; the wealthy are discontented be- 
cause they have enjoyed all these good things and find them flat, stale, 
and unprofitable; while the moderately well-to-do are discontented 
because they have neither the social freedom enjoyed by the poor nor 
the social consideration paid to the rich. 


HER MASTERPIECE 





“She made a beautiful home—for her home was a place of peace, 
order, affection, cleanliness and comfort.” 

This eulogy was spoken of a wife and mother who recently passed 
away. Was it not a fine tribute? 

Her home was a place of peace. Then it must have been a scene 
of religion in practice. Grace from the Prince of Peace must have 
promoted its quiet. 

It was a place of order. Without regularity, system, authority and 
obedience, no home can be properly conducted. Order is heaven’s first 
law. 

It was a place of affection. The members of the family were not 
loath to show that they were fond of one another. Love begot love. 
Affection in the heart found expression in gentle words and in kind 
deeds. 

It was a place of cleanliness. No matter how poor a house may be, 
it can be kept neat. A dirty home is an abomination. It drives the 
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children away. When they go out and learn by comparison how untidy 
it is, they get ashamed of it. A slatternly house-keeper does not fulfil 
her duty. 

It was a place of comfort. The inmates might have to work hard, 
and might come to it tired; but there they found rest. It refreshed 
them. It gave ease. They felt keenly that they were at home. They 
could say appreciatively: ‘“There’s no place like home!” 

And much of all this beauty of the home was due to the wife and 
mother—the sweet and loving woman, who put her heart’s best efforts 
into her life’s work, to be a help-mate. 


A PLAY AND WHAT CAME OF IT 





A busy New York priest sends us the following communication : 


“Once upon a time some of our young ladies were giving a play. 
For one of the scenes a news stand was required. To add realism the 
Reverend Director asked the budding actresses to bring some old 
magazines from their homes. The result was a distinct shock to the 
said Reverend Director. The good pious Catholic young ladies re- 
sponded generously. Almost every girl brought a magazine. But what 
magazines they were! Hardly one of them contained an article worth 
reading. Most of them were story magazines. And such stories! 
Some were trash, others were worse than trash, positively scandalous, 
filthy and indecent. When reproached the girls felt hurt. “Why, 
Father,” said they one and all, “we saw no harm in it.” 


“Such is the poison brought into many Catholic homes and eagerly 
devoured by the inmates. Needless to say there was not a single 
Catholic magazine in the whole lot. And why? Because most Catholics 
labor under the mistaken idea that Catholic magazines are dull and 
uninteresting and contain only ‘primted sermons.’ The good Father 
played a trick on the young ladies, who had the same idea. He gave 
them a copy of a Catholic magazine, pointing out a certain article in 
which he knew that they were interested. 

“The magazine was THE LIGUORIAN, a monthly magazine published 
by the Redemptorist Fathers, of which it has been said that no more 
interesting Catholic magazine is published. What was the result? The 
young ladies read not only the article pointed out but the whole maga- 
zine from cover to cover. Not only they but their big and little 
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brothers and sisters, and fathers and mothers also found the magazine 
‘just what they wanted.’ In one family the interest was so intense 
that they sat up until late in the night whilst father and mother read 
aloud the serial story in which they were interested and of which they 
had secured a complete copy. THe Licuorian will interest you, too. 
There is something in it that appeals to every member of the family. 
If you want a real good, clean, interesting periodical, instead of ‘Trashy 
Stories’ or “The Worst Magazine’, subscribe for THe LiGuorIAN by 
sending two dollars to ‘The Redemptorist Fathers’, Oconomowoc, Wis- 
consin.”” 


THE MAN WHO KNOWS IT ALL 





What must astonish any ordinary reader of the Hearst papers is, 
the amount of things that the editorial writer—the highest paid in the 
United States—is absolutely sure of. No matter how complicated the 
question or how unsettled the rest of mortals may be about it, there is 
no mystery or doubt in his vast mind. Take for instance the following 
gem: 

“Men lived on this earth, without any doubt at all—more than 
200,000 years ago.” 

Or this: 


“Geologists read in the rocks so plainly that no educated man 
doubts, the history of animal life here tens of millions of years ago, and 
the beginning of human life at least 500,000 yzars ago.” 

No doubt at all! No educated man doubts! 


Yet James C. Southall, in his massive work on “The Recent Origin 
of Man”, contends and brings a great deal of evidence to show that six 
thousand to eight thousand years suffice for the antiquity of man. The 
geologist, G. F. Wright, perhaps the best authority on this question, 
after years of study and research, comes to this conclusion, in his book: 
“The Origin and Antiquity of Man”: “It cannot be less than 10,000, 
it need not be more than 15,000 years; 8,000 years of historic time is 
ample to account for all the known facts relating to this development.” 
Dr. Andrews and J. W. Dawson, former principal of McGill Univer- 
sity, gives figures equally low. Sir Bertram Windle, one of the great- 
est living authorities on the matter, in his book, “Church and Science,” 
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quotes many more scientists of international repute for the same con- 
tention. 


What then must Mr. Brisbane’s assertions be called? What is he 
trying to do to the reading public? What is he paid for anyway: for 
filling a column or for writing editorials? 


A TOAST 


She did not take the stump nor did anybody take it for her; no 
newspaper spoke of her; no special reference even will distinguish 
her epitaph on the cold tombstone—if shall have one. She may choose 
a very simple cross. 


Lots of people spoke about her—for instance, those whom she 
asked to buy tickets, those whom she asked to do some sewing or 
needle work for the last church bazaar, those whom she asked to aid 
at the last poultry sale. But what they say of her would not fit into 
my toast. 


She is never singular, except perhaps in her regular attendance at 
the sodality meetings, in her frequency at the altar rail, or in her 
enthusiasm for everything that Rev. Father So and So, the pastor, 
decides upon undertaking for the advantage of parish, church, or 
school. 


I found her most extremely jolly, able to swallow down the most 
cutting insinuations and to laugh away most bitter and insulting 
remarks (caused, no doubt, by forgetfulness or unnoticed jealousy). 

She is generally wishing that the bazaar were over, so that she 
might get down to a little work for herself; but then, when the card 
party came on immediately after, she took a quick breath, and she 
came back strong as ever. 

She’s a very ordinary little person, and we wonder how she accom- 
plishes all she does. She asks no reward, and perhaps in the general 
rejoicing over the results of the bazaar she slips away and is for- 
gotten. 


She is just the “Church-worker.’’ Sometimes it is a “he.” 


But if the stones ever cry out—the stones of the church and school 
she helps to build and keep in repair will cry out to our Sacramental 
Lord—as once the Jews called out to Him concerning His Blessed 
Mother: Blessed the hands that labored for thee! 
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Catholic Events | 


(All Events chronicled are reported by the N. C. W. C. News Service.) 


On the occasion of the 7th centenary of the founding of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, Jan. 29, Pope Benedict XV, addressed an 
Encyclical to all Bishops of the world, calling on all mankind to work 
for world peace and Christian reconciliation. 

“True peace,” says the Encyclical, “is impossible unless it is based 
on tranquillity of soul. Therefore Christian virtue is necessary. 
Tertiaries must diffuse Christian spirit and oppose the two worst con- 
temporary evils, namely the insatiable avidity to possess worldly goods, 
and the unquenchable thirst for pleasure. These evils show themselves 
in the perpetual contest between the proletariat and the rich, as well 
as in the immodesty of women’s dress and modern dancing.” 

* * 

William O. Easton, executive secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in 
Philadelphia, published in the Public Ledger of that city, the following 
statement : 

“The Y. M. C. A. stands squarely upon the Protestant faith, and in 
all its religious activities definitely presents the Protestant view-point. 
The organization never made a secret of this; it proclaimed and pro- 
claims it freely and fully.” 

“Tt must be clearly understood that Catholic boys coming to the 
Y. M. C. A. should do so with a full realization of the fact that the 
Protestant aspect of the Christian religion is not soft-pedaled by the 
Association.” 

This statement is full justification for the late letter of the Holy 


Father to the Bishops of America in regard to this association. 
* * * 








The earth according to recent statistics, contains 1,726 million in- 
habitants, classed as follows according to religion: Catholics, 305 
millions; Protestants, 220 millions; Schismatics, 158 millions; in all 
683 millions of Christians. Mohammedans, 230 millions; Buddhists, 
500 millions; Hindoos, 200 millions; Fetishists, etc., 100 millions; in 
all 1,030 millions of pagans. 

There are, then, 1,030 millions of pagans awaiting the light of God 
and evangelization. , 

Now, for all the work, at the Catholic “front,” there were in 1915 
about 15,630 missionary priests, of whom 5,500 were native priests; 
whilst the 10,000 foreign missionaries were assisted by 5,300 brothers, 
and 20,850 sisters of religious orders. As a result there is one priest 
in the missions for 65,000 pagans! Truly the harvest is great, and 
the workers few! 

* * * 

The number of missionaries who died on the field of honor of the 
Apostolate during the last year was 159,—of whom six were Bishops. 
Four of the Bishops and 89 of the priests were French. The rest 
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were distributed among the other nations. Belgium gave 19; Ireland, 
7; America, 3. Are we doing our duty to the missions? 
* * * 


Bishop J. P. Farrelly of Cleveland died on Feb. 12 at the age of 
63 years. He was made Bishop of Cleveland in March, 1909. 
> * * 


The quarterly meeting of the Department of Education of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Council was held in Chicago, Feb. 2, under 
the presidency of Archbishop Dowling of St. Paul. Many well-known 
educators were present, such as: Bishop T. J. Shahan and Dr. Edw. 
Pace of the Catholic University; Dr. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., president 
of Notre Dame University; Msgr. J. B. Peterson of Boston; Msgr. J. 
P. Chidwick of Dunwoodie, and Rev. A. C. Fox, S. J. of Campion. 

* * * 


Two bills which were declared by the educational committee to be 
evidently anti-Catholic, were defeated in the Oregon Senate. The two 
bills were sponsored by Senator Hume. The first denied recognition 
to graduates of private denominational and parochial schools; the 
second, forbids the wearing in public schools of any garb indicating 
adherence to any religious order. 

Senator Eberhard, chairman of the educational committee, insisted 
that the bills were “anti-something,” and from all that he could gather, 
they were directed at the Catholic Church. 

* * * 


How bigotry in the South is being conquered through the faith of 
little children, is inspiringly illustrated in the little town of Cottonton, 
Alabama, set in a missionary field, which for years resisted every ad- © 
vance of the true faith, and which even now numbers only 150 Catho- 
lics in 6,000 square miles. 

Here five years ago the missionary Sisters in lay garb found every 
door closed against them, and were forced to seek alms and asylum in 
another city. Today they have established a flourishing school,— 
Blessed Trinity Academy,—which numbers five hundred children. 
With few exceptions these children are non-Catholics, offspring of 
parents who a few years ago could not tolerate the mention of a priest 
or the sight of a missionary Sister. 

* * * 


“No illiteracy in Kentucky,” is the slogan with which the Sisters 
of Divine Providence have inaugurated an intensive campaign for 
Christian education and enlightenment in the mountainous regions of 
Kentucky. It is estimated that there are 200,000 illiterates in the 
state, and in many parts Christianity has scarcely penetrated. After 
years of privation and self-denial the Sisters have succeeded in erect- 
ing St. Camillus Academy for boarders and day-scholars. Governor 
Edwin P. Morrow has given his support to the work of the Sisters. 

* * * 


” 


A determined fight for clean films has been taken up by some 70,- 
000 members of the Holy Name Society in Chicago, who have rallied 
to the support of an ordinance proposed by the Motion Picture Com- 
mission, of which former Judge T. D. Hurley, head of the Big Brother 
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Movement of the H. N. S., is chairman. The Commission presented 
a review, in which it is cited that more than 3,000,000 people attend 
the movie shows in Chicago weekly,—of whom 1,000,000 are children. 
The necessity for censorship is apparent. 

* * 


The new Misericordia Maternity Hospital at 47th St. and Western 
Ave., Chicago, was dedicated Feb. 2. It has 100 free beds and cost 
$180,000. The new Hospital will be in charge of the Sisters of Mercy, 
and will serve as a training center for the medical school of Loyola 
University. The hospital’s 100 free beds will be supported by the 
funds of the Associated Catholic Charities. 

* * * 


Missouri Catholics also are trying to remedy the movie situation. 
They have presented a bill in regard to censorship to the State legis- 
lature. Petitions were submitted with about 13,000 signers. The bill 
was backed by the various Catholic organizations of St. Louis and the 
State. 

* * * 

Reports showing that the Catholic Women’s League of St. Louis 
had gathered $13,096 and expended $12,334 in relief work last year, 
were submitted at the annual luncheon of the Society in January. The 
kitchen operated by the society in one of the poorer sections of the city 
served 9,235 meals, of which 1,007 were supplied to children attending 
the special public school in the neighborhood. In all 676 families, 
numbering 1,245 individuals, had been beneficiaries of the League’s 
social service. 

* * * 

Resolutions denouncing immodest fashions and questionable thea- 
trical performances have been adopted by the Home Association of the 
Queen’s Daughters in St. Louis the resolutions declared: “Many thea- 
trical performances of the present time are unfit for presentation, and 
can be stopped by the refusal of the public to patronize them. .. The 
amusements for the young, also the books and magazines read by them, 
should be censored.” 

The Queen’s Daughters conduct a home for women. The number 
of boarders at the home averaged 82 a month. The organization’s 
receipts for the past year were $20,173; the expenses, $19,035. 

* * * 


His Eminence Cardinal Logue, Primate of all Ireland, in his Lenten 
Pastoral says: “Ireland is suffering such repression as she has never 
known since Cromwell. . . Though termed reprisals, the acts of the 
crown forces are really acts of repression and injustice. In many 
cases the victims have done nothing to justify retaliation. Men are 
dragged from their beds and shot before the eyes of their families. 
Prisoners taken by the government are shot in automobiles, on the plea 
that they were attempting to escape. .. Even poor people, who run 
for shelter at the approach of military automobiles are shot. . . Little 
or no respect is shown for the sacred vessels or vestments of the 
Church. Convents are raided. Two convents were broken into in the 
dead of night. . .” 
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—_ a 
Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to ““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Please, what is your opinion of the 
Heroic Act? Would you advise any- 
one to make it? Do you deem it bet- 
ter to make the act than not to make 
it? 

We give the principles on which our 
reply is based and then draw conclu- 
sions. 

1. The Heroic Act. 


1) Definition: The Heroic Act of 
Charity, so-called, is thus defined in a 
Decree of the Congregation of Indul- 
gences, approved by Leo XIII, in 
1885: “The Heroic Act of Charity in 
hae of the souls detained in Pur- 
gatory consists in this, that a member 
of the Church militant, either by using 
a set formula or simply by an act of 
the will, offers to God for the souls 
in Purgatory all the satisfactory works 
which he will perform during his life- 
time, and also all the suffrages which 
may accrue to him after his death. 
Many Christians devoted to the B. V. 
Mary, make it a practice to deposit the 
said merits and suffrages, as it were, 
in the hands of the Blessed Virgin, 
that she may distribute these favors 
to the souls in purgatory according to 
her own merciful pleasure.” 

2) Explanation: The Heroic Act, 
therefore, 

a) Isa renunciation in favor of the 
value only of all good works we per- 
form, and which are performed for us. 

b) The Heroic Act is not a vow, 
because the subject-matter, the dis- 
posal of our satisfactory works in 
favor of the souls in Purgatory, is not 
in our power, but depends on God; for 
us, it is merely a matter of pious de- 
sire. Hence, the Heroic Act, if made, 
may be revoked at will. 

c) To make it, a mere act of the 
will is sufficient; no particular formula 
is required. We subjoin one; it is 
good to repeat the act frequently. 

3) Formula: (taken from _ St. 
Alphonsus): “O my God, in union 
with the merits of Jesus anl Mary, I 
offer you for the souls is Purgatory, 
all my satisfactory works, as well as 


those which, during my life or after 
my death, may be applied to me by 
others.” 

II. Excellence of the Act. 

i.) In Itself: a) In the first place, 
we do no injury by it to ourselves. 
This may be seen from the following: 
We renounce only satisfactions. We 
do not renounce the right to pray for 
our parents or friends; we do not re- 
nounce our right of praying for our- 
selves for graces we need; it does 
not prevent others from praying for 
us. Again, we do not discourage in 
ourselves works of self-renunciation, 
gaining inlulgences, etc. On the con- 
trary, love for the souls in purgatory 
impels us to multiply these. Lastly, 
we do not deprive ourselves of grace, 
or increase of holiness and virtue, or 
right to heaven, b) On the contrary 
we reap many advantages, because: 
i) It is a very meritorious act, being 
a very intense act of love of God and 
of His suffering friends. As such, i 
procures for us a wonderful increase 
of grace and merit; in comparison 
with grace and merit, the remission of 
temporal punishment is insignificant, 
says St. Thomas. ii) It is even heroic 
love; since it arises from a willingness 
to take on oneself the dread pains of 
Purgatory for the love of one’s neigh- 
bor. God is never outdone in gener- 
osity. Such generosity, then, gives us 
a reasonable assurance that God will 
not exact that punishment from us, 
iii) It secures us the everlasting 
gratitude of the Saints in heaven and 
the Souls redeemed from Purgatory. 

2) From the usage of Saints and 
the Approbations of Popes. 

a) Many persons remarkable for 
holiness have made and recommended 
the Heroic Act. 

b) Several Popes have approved it 
and enriched it with spiritual favors. 

III. Conclusion: In answer to 
your questions, therefore, we say: 
1.) We consider the Heroic Act most 
excellent; 2) We deem it objectively 
better to make it than not to make it. 
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Some Good Books 





When Youth Meets Youth. By M. 
McD. Bodkin, K. C. P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, New York. Price postpaid, $2.20. 

The author, we are told, has already 
written “a host of deservedly popular 
Irish novels.” He may not, therefore, 
need an introduction to you. No mat- 
ter, we are concerned now with the 
present book only. If you are looking 
for a treat—a few hours of real pleas- 
ure—take up “When Youth Meets 
Youth.” 


“Youth’—what interest, what im 
pressions, what emotions the very name 
calls up. It thrills. And the book is 
brim full of the thrill of youth: the 
thrill of sport—the thrill of adventure 
—the thrill of pain—the thrill of sur- 
prise—the thrill of love. In and out, 
through the pages, it is woven, making 
up a story so real and life-like that 
you seem to make a part of it. You are 
not a reader—but a witness. 


Put it on the shelf of your home 
library. See that it gets a space in the 
public library and crowds out some 
“black and tan” best seller. 


There Came Three Kings. Extension 
Press, Chicago. Price $1.00. 

The Christmas season is almost past. 
But this book is a child’s book that 
will be a welcome gift to the tots at 
any time. And it will be a good thing 
to put in their hands in place of the 
nursery rhymes about Old Mother 
Hubbard and so on. 

Divine Contemplation for All. By 
Dom Savinien Louismet, O. S. B. Pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 44 Bar- 
clay Street, New York. Price, $1.80; 
postpaid, $1.90. 

This volume is the fourth of a series 
of treatises on the mystical life. Tak- 
ing Divine Contemplation in its widest 
meaning, as understood by St. Thomas 
in his great work on Theologv, and by 
St. Francis de Sales in his treatise on 
The Love of God, the Reverend author 
deals with contemplation in all its vari- 
ations—from its first beginnings to its 
highest perfection. With unfaltering 
voice he proclaims his thesis: Divine 


Contemplation is indeed for the 
Million. And hence he is at great 
pains to maintain in this new volume 
“the wonderful simplicity and charm 
of diction” which characterized his 
previous ones, and if possible, to make 
it even more simple, homely, direct, 
and unconventional. 


All the volumes on the mystical life 
so far published by Father Louismet 
bear the impress of a man who has 
given the subject long study, who is 
convinced of its supreme importance, 
and whose sole ambition is to help 
souls of good will to make progress 
in the spiritual life. The nresent one 
contains many valuable suggestions, 
for example, on the nature of con- 
templation, on the dignity and worth 
of bodily worship, on the plague of 
distractions, on what he calls the 
“Literature of God.” 


Our Missions. A Monthly Publica- 
— from the Mission Press, Techny, 


A new magazine intended to be the 
official organ of the Society of the 
Divine Word, the first strictly mis- 
sionary Society founded in this coun- 
try. Its purpose is to awaken interest 
of American Catholics in the work of 
the foreign missions and keep them in 
touch with the progress and. needs of 
this *reat work for souls. The maga- 
zine appears on the fifteenth of each 
month; subscription price is $1.00 a 
year, in Canada, $1.25. 


Mass in honor of St. Joseph. For 
Four Mixed Voices. By Richard Keys 
Biggs, Organist of Quecn of All 
Saints Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. Pub- 
lished by J. Fischer and Brother, New 
York, Score, 0.80; Voice parts, $1.20. 

This new Mass which Fischer and 
Brother bring out, ought to be wel- 
come to our choirs. It has many 
qualities to recommend it, especially 
for this season. It is brief; no repe- 
titions mar the text. It has a melody 
that will attract; it has the ring of de- 
votion; it reaches into solemnity. 
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| Lucid Intervals 





The manager of the new theater was 
a wise guy. He had a poor stock com- 
pany and he knew it. So, when the 
opening night came, the audience saw 
this advice on the curtain: 

“Food will win the war. 
don’t throw it at the actors.” 


The children of the neighborhood 
had been greatly interested by the news 
of the arrival of a baby at the New- 
comes. 

One of them, meeting little Jona- 
than Newcome carrying some milk 
very carefully, asked: 

“What is your new brother’s name?” 

“They haven’t found out yet,” re- 
plied Jonathan. “He can’t talk!” 


Father—“Well, Carolyn, how do you 
like school?” 

Carolyn (aged six)—“Oh, so much, 
papa!” 

Father—“That’s right, daughter. 
And now what have you learned to- 
day?” 

Carolyn—“I’ve learned the names of 
all the little boys.” 


Johnny was feeling peevish, and it 
was most unusual for him to be out 
of sorts. Mother was anxious to. know 
what the matter was. “I — I feel 
awful inside!” groaned Johnny. 
s“What do you think it is?” asked 
mother. 

“Oh.” wailed Johnny, “I had French 
peas and German sausages at auntie’s 
yesterday and now they seem to be 
fighting along my whole front.” 


“I can read my wife like a book,” 
bragged Mr. Naybor. 
“T’ll bet you can’t shut her up like 


one,” growled Mr. Gab 


Please 


Boy—I want a chicken. 
Butcher—Want a pullet? 
Boy—Naw, I want to carry it. 


A jolly young chemistry bluff, 

While making a compound of stuff, 
Held a match to the vial, 
And after a while 

They found his front teeth and a cuff. 


He—“Her teeth are like the stars in 
heaven.” 

She—“Why.” 

He—“They come out at night.” 


Broshee—Where are the fraternity 
men’s quarters? 

Sambo—“I down’t think dey has 
any, sah. I’se been heah two weeks, 
shinin dey’re shoes and pressin’ dey’re 
clothes, and all I’se evah seen_is two 
nickels, 


A few weeks ago two young sol- 
diers were moving to a camp near 
Washington. 

“Well,” said one, “when I get my 
first time off, I’m going right up to 
the White House and call on the Pres- 
ident. 

“Tf you do, I'll take your picture as 
you go in,” said the other. 

“No take it as I come out.” 

“T couldn’t do that,” answered the 
second soldier, “my camera doesn’t 
work so fast.” 


Sophomore—I saw sixteen men un- 
der an umbrella, anl not one of them 
got wet. 

Freshman—How was that? 

Sophomore—It wasn’t raining? 


“Oh, no!” soliloquized Johnny bitter- 
ly; “there ain’t any favorites in this 
family. Oh, no! If I bite my finger 
nails I get a rap over the knuckles, but 
if the baby eats his whole foot they 
think it’s cute.” 


“Have you ever appeared as a wit- 
ress in a suit before?” asked the bully- 
ragging attorney. 

“Why, of course!” replied the young 
lady on the witness stand. 

“What suit was it?” 

“Tt was a blue suit with a white col- 
lar and white cuffs and white buttons 
all the way down the back,” replied the 
young lady. 


Landlady—Don’t be afraid of the 
meat, Mr. Grant. 

Grant (a new boarder)—I’m not 
afraid of it. I’ve seen twice as much 


meat, and it didn’t frighten me a bit. 














Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
burses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our Professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 


—— 


Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. re Parish, New Orleans, 

BRD -4:080¢2kssse00n0ncessseebiowassancuaunnel $3,502.44 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La.).. 1,949.27 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


RINE, GABA) 6. vcs cvescivewvedenseseeiveesneesnons 492.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
CP Se ev. iii nsevetnseeeeee 1,258.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (Kansas City, Mo.).. 1,030.00 


* * * 
Burse in Memory of Father Brown.............cceeeceees $3,768.00 
Ee IN ino kkeecesbesewesesncedisssconccess 567.00 
Burse of St. Francis of Assisi............cceeeeeccceeees 1,006.00 
a a ee I ik iii hick eesereeseeensiaasenr 2,286.00 
Burse of St. Thomas the Apostle................02eceeeee 201.00 
OT TTT eT eee Terry 216.00 
I INS oss eh henna eedwenneesweeeereeens 255.00 
PE I ikttecnrcrdicibnecke een eicannannies 149.00 
© Fe PD 6 biiss nines ccereeeuareedenenecweneuns 518.00 


ee I SNE oo 5 kccnwtenanianecewinntsesasaews 125.00 














BIRD-A-LEA 


By Clementia 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 


By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
sy, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


JOAN OF ARC: SOLDIER 
AND SAINT. 


By D. I. Taylor 
Price, postpaid, $1.60 


JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, 
HIS PASSION, HIS 
TRIUMPH. 

By A. Berthe, C. Ss. R. 


Transl. by F. Girardey, 
C. Ga. &. 


Price, postpaid, $1.85 











Bonks 


Hor Gone, Schoul, and Parish Libraries 














THE GREATER LOVE 


By Chap]. Geo. McCar- 
thy 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


URSULA FINCH 


A new novel by the most 
popular novelist of today. 


By Isabel C. Clarke 
Price, postpaid, $2.40 


EVOLUTION and SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


By Jos. Husslein, S. J. 
Price, postpaid, $1.90 


A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ST. FRANCIS 


By E. Wilmot Buxton 
Price, postpaid, $1.15 





” ORDER AT ONCE FROM 
THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWCC, Box A 


WISCONSIN 





